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ABSTRACT 

Three fundamental changes in state focus are needed 
to improve urban education and prer-are many more students to 
participate in society and the ;:orld. First, state boards of 
education must act upon the belief that all children can learn. Urban 
students need rigorous, top-quality curricula and instruction 
delivered by highly trained and competent teachers. When states and 
schools believe that only a few urban students are capable of 
mastering a challenging curriculum and employ tracking and ability 
grouping, many urban students are given a watered-down curriculum m 
classrooms where the main goal ^ 3 discipline and order. Second, state 
boards of education must view students as inseparable from their 
families and communities. State policies must hold urban schools 
accountable for forming c^ose working partnerships xvith families and 
others in the community. Many urban students will never succeed in 
even the best schools unless they receive assistance w:-th nonacademic 
problems si'ch as family conflicts, employment, health and others. It 
is aot surprising that children who are hungary, neglected, or in 
poor health have trouble learning. More personal support and 
services f as well as better integration of school and community, are 
needed to help urban students and families to become better educated 
aPid better skilled. Third, state boards of education must 
aggressively pursue strategies that provide additional resources to 
urban 9Jhools, and many urban districts must spend additional money 
in order to improve. In many instances, property taxes do not provide 
adequate funding for improvements. State boards should encourage 
shifts in resource allocation from property taxes to other state 
rev3nue sources to ensure adequate funding. Statistical data are 
presented in one graph* A list of 42 references is appended, (FMW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Too many urban students are not receiving the educa- 
tion they vvill need to successfully negotiate the complex Nvorld 
and job market of the late 20th century. We are failing these 
young people and placing this country m jeopardy by not giving 
them a fighting chance to be active, contributing members of 
society. State leaders are concerned about this p^'oblem — and 
what it means for state economies at well as for the people 
involved — but solutions have been hard to find. The problems 
with which urban schools grapple are heartbreakmgly conplex, 
and it is difficult to implement state policy actions that can have 
an impact. This is especially tnie considering the sheer number 
and diversity of the students who are involved. 

Tlie Urban Education Study Group believes that tliree 
ftindamental changes in state focus will help many more urban 
students succeed at school. Tlie first is that state boards of 
education invst act upon tht belief that all children can learn . Urixm 
students need rigorous, top-quality curricula and instruction 
delivered by hig\ !> t*^ained and competent teachers. When states 
and schools believe i;iat only a few urban students are capable of 
mastering a challenging school program, loo many urban students 
are given a watered down curriculum in classrooms where the 
main goal is to maintain discipline and order. In effect, urban 
schools can aim into v.arehouses for the many pupils whom 
states and schools define as incapable of learning what the 
schools should teach. If this situation does not change, the 
performance of urban students will not improve. 

Second, state boards must view students as inseparable 
from their families and ^>ommimities . State policies must assist 
and hold urban schools accountable for formuig close, working 
partnerships with families and others in the communuy. Many 
urban students will never succeed In even the best schools 
without assistance with non-ac::demic problems such as family 
conflicts, housing, employment, health, drug treatmeiit, and 
others. It is not surprising that children who are hungry, ne- 
glected, or in poor health have trouble learning. Many live m 
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families that are stniggling hard just to siinive. More persona' 
support and serv ices, as well as better integration of the school 
and its community, will be needed to help urban children and 
families to becdre l>etter educated and better skilled. 

Tliiro. state l>oards niiLst aggressively pursue strategies 
that provide additional resources to urban schools . Impruvir; 
urban schools is not just a matter jf increased ftinding, but \\w 
niu^'. face the fact that many urban distncts must spend additional 
dollar^ to institute tlie changes described alK)ve. In many in- 
stances, property taxes do not provide ailajiaate fimding for these 
improvements. State Boanls should encourage shifts in resource 
allocation from property taxes to other state revenue sources to 
ensiiie adequate tlnaiicing. 

Together, these three changes — supported by the 
specific policies and strategies this report recommends — 
will improve urban education and thus prepare many more 
students to be an active part of their society and world. 



FOREWORD 



Before discussing improvements to urban education, it 
lb helpful to become acquainted \vith an imaginary group of 9- 
year-old boys in an urban neighborhood. These 9-year-olds are 
fiill of energy and wit; they are alert, cunous, and they all enjoy 
School. By and large, their families love them. But one of them 
IS always hungry and often be^j> for food; two brothers need 
extensive dental work and have chronic, unt.« eat 2d sinus prob- 
lems; most have been retained in grade at least once and a few can 
{mi\y rxjad. On the other hand, several are accomplished readers. 
Their famiLes all need money, bui some worse than others; s iie 
of the parents have jobs, but others lack jobs or are addicted to 
dnigs and barely siirv ive from one day to the next. Some children 
eat well, but others are malnoi nshed as a result of a eating little 
but potato chips and ice cream. 

There are no recreation programs m the neighborhood. 
The local s^^imming pool is closed foi renovation, but there is no 
money for the repairs. Throughout the summer, the 9-year-olds 
hang out on the streets with drug sellers, dnig buyisrs, a^id out-of- 
work men of all ages fron. early in the morning until late at night. 
They ^ee people who arc depressed, demoralised, dnigged up, 
beat up, arrested, and even murdered. They dream about crpeiisive 
cars, sports and musi rs, the latest sneaker, living in a private 
home, or even having a room of their own. They believe that 
being smart and doing well At school is more important than l^eing 
physically tough or strong, but they themselves are tough and 
strong because their neighborhood conditions demand it. 

There are also urilapped resources in the neighborhood. 
There are families and other residents who already give a great 
deal of support to others — and who 4re worried alx)Ut the future 
of these children, the lack of recreat.on programs, and the quality 
of local Schools. Teachers and school administrators work hard 
under very difficuk conditions to educate these young boys, but 
their efforts need more support. Tlie ne!ghlx)riijoil has buildings 



tliat are little used, parks that could be l>etter Ube<i, euipty lots that 
could hold basketball courts, and a Saturday sports program tliat 
needs to be expanded to serve more young ;\iople. 

When trymg to create improvements in lui^an education, 
it helps to consider how any suggested program might really 
:.oSist these 9-year-olds — or any other small group of urban 
young jxiople with whom you nught l>e acquainteii - to Ixxonic 
active, acconiplishe\i learners. Such programs must buiki on the 
existmg strengths in the neighborhood - such as i)eople who 
care — to create a l)elter netw.jrk of support for the boys anu their 
tainilies. Tins report will l>c:gm and end with these particular ^ - 
year-olds. If a state policy ^an create programs to substantially 
assist them, we w ill ha\ e iuk iAered policy and program principles 
(hat can assist a wide variety of vulnerable young people. 
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INTRODUCTION 



If urban America, regardless of its gleaming high 
rises and impressive skylines, is a ylace wheie edu- 
cation is neglected, then the gliitering si^ws of 
'progress' remain a shameftil facade. 

**An Impenled Generation: 
Saving Urban Schools " 

Tlie problems that haimt urban schools are formidable 
and ail too familiar — a compiex web of serioub social, health, 
emotional, and economic disadvantage!) tliat prevent man> urbnn 
students from succeeding at s :hool. Urban school b have a hard 
time attracting and keeping good teachers, and they often operate 
in physical facilities that are overcrowded and poorly maintamed. 
Energy in many urban school buildmgs isaimedatjiist**keepm^ 
the lid on*' while the money for textbooLs and basic supplies is 
SiMiietimes woefully lacking. Added to these problems are high 
rates of drug use and violent crime — not only in city neigh 
Iwrhoods, but inside school buildings themselves. A receus 
Department of Justice study found that Chicago school childrens' 
greatest fear -s not being able to walk safe)"' to school. 

The complexity of urban problems has caused many 
people to des|)air and resist putting any more money or effort into 
urban school improvement. There is a temptation to draw up long 
lists of critical urban problems that need im nediate attention, 
creating the impression tliat progress is necessi ry but impossible 
given the scope of the problem and the need for a wide array of 
comprehensiv e, high-budget solutions. As a recent Rand report 
notes; 
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|Url>an| schools have loo many liabilities to attract 
the help of ambitious politicians, cos^ too much to 
interest business and taxpayers, and provide services 
that are too low in quality to retain the support of 
the middle class. 

pducational Pro^^ress: Cities 
Mobilize to Iin^Trove Their ScKools 

It IS jMrticularly difficult to gamer the necessary resources in a 
nation in wliich 74 percent of voters do not have children in public 
schools. 

But die NASBE Urlian Education Study Group l)elieves 
that improvement m urban education is not only necessary, but 
attainable. As a Ivcginning, state Ixwds of education iiuw o|>cn 
new channels of cummunication b^ convening meetings with 
mi)an distnct leaders. State agencies aijd url>an districts too often 
operate mdependentl y and at cross pur]X)se.., an arrangement that 
IS certain to generate feelings of resentment and frustration. Tlie 
ibaJogue slK>^Jd center around a state plan to take tliiee fiuidiin)ental 
ste|;i ihat would cliange tlie niles of the game for uri)an students 
and enable many more i>f them to succeed. Tliese steps are: 

1. State boards of education must act upon the 
proposition that aUcliildren am leariu Urixui 
students, just like the^* peers in affluent sub- 
urban districts, need rich, sophisticated cur- 
riculum and instruction. When we give "wa- 
tered down** content matter and instruction to 
url)an young people, we reflect — and assure 
the fulfillment of — the I'yelief that urban 
students cannot aUain high Itvels of academic 
achievement. At the same time, blatantly 
hanntiil practices such as tracking, "ability 
grouping,** and retention must be sul>stan!iall)' 
revised or completely eliminated. 

2. State boards of education must view stu- 
dents as active parts of their families and 
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their neighborhoods. Schools must be he:d 
accountable for forging rwl working partner- 
ships with families and comnuinities. School 
officials are deeply aware of and frustrated by 
the non-academic problems that many urban 
students bring with them to school. At the 
same time, schools will not Ik able to improve 
the success of many young people without 
attending to tlieir social, emotional, ana healtli 
needs. We must assui^e tiiat new coalitions are 
built among schools and other community 
agenci<is to assure that every young peison 
receive *> the jiersonsi support and services he 
or she needs to attain tlie liighest possible level 
of academic achievement. 

3. State Boards of ed"**ation must agftresjdvely 
oursiiC strategies that provide additional 
resources to urban schools. Improving ur- 
ban schools is not just a matter of increased 
hinding, but we must face the fact diat many 
url)an districts must six^nd additional dollars to 
achieve high (juality results. In many in- 
staTices, property taxes do not provide ade<juate 
timding for urban schools. State Boards sliould 
encourage shifts in resource allocation from 
property taxes to cllier state revenue sourcus to 
ensure adequate financing. 

Together, these three steps will force Uindamental 
changes in the way in which urban students are educated, llie 
Study Group is conv inced that we need radical change. Educa 
tors have been operatmg witli a "project mentality'* for too long 
tisikering around the edges of ref jnn with ^nlall, short-term 
pro^Tams cf Ihnited im^jact. Strategies tliat ha\e hccn &ucce^sful 
need to be replicated on a large .scale, Iwth to improve urlwn 
schools and to build the publu's confidence tliat iiri)au achieve 
ment can hd s'ul)stantiary improved. 
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URBAN SCHOOLS CAN IMPROVE 



V/e already know that cities can turn their schools 
^xomid. The RAND Corporation recently issued a study 
uf six cities that have significantly improved their 
scnools. It found that significant improvement is most 
likely to occur when an entire community makes school 
improvement a priority. All six of the cities studied 
were motivated to change by the fear that poor schools 
would drive off opportunities tor future economic de- 
velopment. In the six cities that improved Iheir schools: 

o There was an effort to break down barriers 
between schools and the broader conmiunity; 

o The efforts relied on local leadersliip; 

o Education iniprovthTicr.t became the number 
one civic priority; 

o The communities developed consensus on 
broad goals, thus creating a feeling of owner- 
ship among community meml>ers; and 

o Thei^ were serious efforts to integrate a number 
of community efforts on behalf of young 
people, so that the problem was defined as a 
problem for young people, not a school prob- 
lem. 



Educational.Progress: Citi es MnhiliTe 
t) Improve Their SchooU 
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THE HIGH COSTS OF INACHON 



There? is no doubl that it will be expensive to substan- 
tially irapiDvr. uiban education, especially considering how many 
J tudents are involved. In 1987,New York City schools enrolled 
nearly a million students, or 40 percent of the students iu that 
state. Chicago accounts for 25 percent of the total Illinois student 
enrollment. 

But as report after report points out: The cost of doing 
nothing iseven higher. According to the Committee for Economic 
Development, every dollar spent on early education can save 
S4.74 in remedial ec ^ti'-n, welfare, and crime several years 
later. Even an ad\ anced education costs far less than years of 
incarceration for Americans who have no positive stake in 
society. 



THE COST OF URB.AX SCHOOL DROPOUT 

The IBM Corporation has assessed the economic impact of 
school dropout m 18 large cities * It Hsestimated that if nothing 
changes, $6.85 bilUon duUars in new tax re\enues will be needed 
annually to cover costs (welfare, prison, crime) related to the 
dropouts by the year 2094. On the other hand, if graduation rates 
in those cities were increased to 90%, the increased taxable 
income of school graduates would generate S9.99 billion in tax 
revenues annually by the year 2004. ( See graph on rage 10.) 

The sUidents in the 1 8 cities studied represent 25% of 
the student population in their states, but 38% of their states' 
school dropouts. 



* Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, the District of Columbia, 
Denver, Atlanta, Detroit, Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Pater- 
son, Cleveland, Cincinnati. Columbus, Rochester, New York 
City. Dallas, and Houston. 
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Economic Impact of 90% Graduation Rate on 18 Cities 




This graph was generated using preliminary data for selected 
urban cities and sooie economic assumptions from the state of 
Colorado. For more information, contact Bob Gholson of the 
IBM Corporarion, (393) 924-0783. 



In addition, the nation is beginning to face a serious 
labor shortage. In about 5 years, young people of 16 to 24 yeare 
ofage will constitute only 16 percent of our population. Fewer 
young people means more unfilled jobs, and poorly educated 
urban young people are not prepared to fill them. Thir> is 
particularly true for school dropouts, whose real earnings have 
declined 41.6 percent over the past 15 years. ITiis precipitous 
drop in earning power breaks up homes and forestalls mamages. 
In its wake are fatherless chi! *:cn, neglected women, and de- 
spairing men who must be supported — direi^tly or through taxes 
— by a dwindling number of capable high school and post- 
secondary graduates. 
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These problems do not impact all Aiuu.-^ans in the 
same way. Urban schools are heavily minority, and it is not 
unusual for them to have dropout rates of 40 or 50 percent. The 
impact of this on Blacks and ^^spanics i especially disturbing, 
since more than half of all minority adolescents (compared ' 'ith 
less than one-quarter of white adolescents) live in central cities 
More than 90 percent of HIspanics live in urban areas. 

At the same time, the minority population is rapidly 
growing. In Colorado, the proportion of minorities in the state 
will grow from 1 1 percent m 1980 to 40 percent in the year 2000. 
In California — a state tha* contams more tlian one out of every 
nine of tho nation's school children — "minority" students are a 
majority in the elementary grades. This would also be true in 
secondary schools if a disproportionate number of minority 
students had not dropped out. 

It is painfully clear that race and education etiuity are 
linked. As one University of Chicago researcher concluded: 

When the data from the excellence reforms are 
merged with data on the racial composition of 
schools - something that is almost never done by 
state governments - it is possible to show much 
more clearly than ever before the pattern of deep 
and persistent racial differences. Although we do 
not like to talk about it, it is true that if you grow 
up black or brown in one of the nation's great 
central cities, you will almost surely attend an 
inferior school... 

Race. Incom e r ^"d Educ ational Inequality 

And. although we have been trying to desegregate schools for 
almost .orty years, most urban children attend schools that are 
increasingly segregated. 

It is clear that the education system does not yet prepare 
all students for productive jobs or a higher education, and that this 
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failure IS affecting minorities disproportionately. Jobs in the next 
century will hold great promise for young people who are 
prepared to compete in a global economy. But as it no\^ stands, 
large numbers of urban students v^ill have little chance to be an 
active, contributing part of this worid. All of iy> will pay a itcep 
price if urban education is not radically improved. 



THE STATUS AND FUTURE OF AMERICA S CIin.DREN 

One in four American children under the age of 5 live in 
poverty . Young cliildren arc the poorest segment of our 
population, and our child poverty rate is two to three 
times higher than in must olhe** industrialized coimtries. 

At the same time, a disf lopor'onate number of poor 
children are minority. For children under eighteen, 45 
percent of all black and 39 percent of all Hispanic 
children are poor, contrasted with 13 percent of white 
children. Even more disturbmg, the percent of children 
living in areas of concentrated poverty (where more 
than 20 percent of the population is poor) is on the rise, 
and the rate is increasing in most central cities. 

Fi ve Million Children . 
Cij Idren's WelNBein^ ^ 

Education matters more for ..ildren of the poor. 

Race. Class, and Fducation 



While luich of the Information we have presen(e<l is — 
and should be — depressing, the good news is that this sit^^ation 
can be Urnied around. Recognizing diis fact, the Urban Educaiion 
Study Group has spent the last year in thoughtful discussion ;vith 
expei.s and program administrators. It has considered many 
program and policy improvements that might change die rules of 
the game for urban students and schools. VVliat follows are many 
concrete ideas for making it happen. 



RECONLMENDATION I: WE MUST CREATE CONDI- 
TIONS IN URBAN SCHOOLS TO ASSURE THAT ALL 
CHILDREN ARE SUCCESSFLT. LEARNERS 



Central to the reform of any url)an school district ir the 
idea that schools miist promote ambitious notions of teaching and 
learning for all children. We must act upon the proposition that 
all children can learn aiiu attain high levels of achievement. 
WTiile few would dispute? thi^ premise philosophically, the ac- 
tions of many teachers, principals, central office .aministrators, 
the public, and policymakers at all levels l^lie it f this premise 
was the basis for school organization, schools w .uld ^ook differ- 
ent than they do tmhy. 

For example, children in inner city schools would be 
exix)sed to a challenging core curriculum; this curriculum would 
be **ciistoiiiized" for individual sUidents where necessary. Wliile 
all students would Ixj expedited to cover the same content, the time 
required to cover it, the setting, and the strategies might vary. 
Tracking and retention v/ould be elin^nated or significantly 
reduced; students would not be sorted through academic "gates" 
thatpreveiu them from pursuing high-level courses at successive 
levels of schooling. More students would excel on tests of 
authentic achievement. States and local districts would have 
policies m place to recruit and retain high quality minority 
teachers, administrators, and board meml)ers. Suspension and 
expulsion rates would not differ by race, hi short, we would have 
severed the connectionb between race, social class, and academic 
achievement. 

We Know What Works 

There is ample evidence tliat the vast majority of at-risk 
youngsters are fully capable of succeeding in the academic 
program of the public schools. Many of diese children fail 
IxjcaiLse a quality program is not available to them. When we are 
able to create schools with challenging ciuriculum, a variety of 
mstructional strategies, a variety of learning settings and a 
pereonal approach to students, then more students will succee^l. 
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The problem is not our lack of knowledge al>out whaJ 
works; it is that we have not created systems that promote it, 
require it and measure it accurately. 

It is extremely important for educators to realize that 
live examples exist of what to do. I liave found such 
examples in schools in almost every major city! 
However, I have seen few examples which are 
district-wide. One of the most surprising things to 
me is that in district after district I have visited, local 
e);amples of success are not widely known among 
eithe*- the teaching staff of the district or among the 
adnuuistrative staff. 

Public Support for Succes sful 
Tnstnictional Practices for 
At-Risk Students 

How To Ge t There 

There are several strategies that will improve url* a 
education. As ate policymakers, it is our resyonsibdity to set tlie 
vision andcre^nc the policy environments that supix)rt our goals. 
We must detemine v/hether local districts are successfiil m 
meeting these goals, but give them some latitude regarding how 
and when they meet them. 

1 Urban schools must be restructured to provide high 
quality curriculum and instruction. 

Urban schools nuist restructure to jirovide all students 
with a high-quali»y core curriculum and a host of instructional 
techniques that research has proven etTective for disadvantaged 
and other students. 

Examples of instnictional strategies include cooperative 
learning, flexible pacing, peer-and cross-age tutonng» multi-age 
classrooms (particularly in the early elementary years)» and 
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hands-on, activity-oriented learning activities. Such strategies 
promote a high level of participation for aU «^^'uents. 

Coq)erative learning, for example, puts students togedier 
in groups instead of competing against one another individually. 
Cooperative leammg changes the basis for rewards in the 
classroom. Instead of relying oa an individual student's success 
or fadure, cooperative learning sets up an environment where 
students work in teams (as in the real workforce) and success is 
a team effort. Students learn a variety of lessons with this 
instmctionai approach — how to work together, how to appre- 
ciate each other's talents and skills, and how to value each team 
member. Research has shown that many minority children 
respond more positnel^ to cooperative leaming approaches than 
to the competitive atmosphere th.u is typical of most classrooms. 

The ciunculum should be challenging and develop- 
ynentally appropriate. Ab Phil Daro of the California Mathemat- 
ics Project put it: 

Tlie curriculum should not be pre-simplified for 
students, especially students who are performing 
below expectations. It is easier to learn a song than 
to learn a list of notes and a list of rules for orgaiiiz- 
ing them into a song. It is easier to leam a story than 
a syllable; to leam how the heart pumps blood than 
the names of all the parts of a diagram. ...In the 
context of explaining and speculating, the vocabulary 
becomes useftil [to students); it is learned through 
usage. 

"Accelerated*" scho(^lshave been designed to speed up 
the progress of at-risk students by providing more challenging 
cumcula and instmction — rather Uian through remedial classes. 
Fa example, the following table sums up the differences between 
"accelerated*" and conventional instruction: 
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Accelerated vs. Conventional Instructional Practices 



CONVENTIONAL 
INSTRUCTION 

Rote learning and drill 

Textbooks 



Worksheets 
and workbooks 



Lecture-style teaching 



ACCELERATED 
INSTRUCT-ION 

Active and Discovery learning 

Literature 
Primary Sources 

Person, community, and real- world 
experience and student 
construction of materials 

Hands-on activities 
Projects 

Full range of expressive modes 
Educational technology 



Teacher-centered classrooms 



Cooperative learning 
techniques 
Peer and cross-age tutoring 
Student responsibility 



Homogeneous grouping 



Heterogeneous grouping 



Toward Accelerated 
Middle Schools for At-Rjsk Youth 



Bob Slavin of Johns Hopkins University has developed 
a "Success for all Students'^ program for inner-city elementary 
students. Sl-^' in works to assure that when students finish the 
primary graaes, they are competent readers and ready for the next 
level of schooling. To ^.^omplish this, piloting schools take 
advantage of new Chapter I guidelines that allow schools in 
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which 75 percent of the stiideut population are eligible for 
Chapter 1 to use tbo?e ftinds for school-wide programs. These 
extra resources are used for tutors, smaller classes, and other 
support. 



Jerry Kaplan, a mathematics educator at Setor. Hall University, 
has developed a plan to change mathematics instr\ ^ion in grades 
6 - 8. Tlie firet stcj) IS to work with elementary schools to condense 
content m grades 1-5. By eliminating redundancy and repetition, 
students can gam one ftiU year of instruction. In grade 6, thay are 
ready for |)re-algebra, and algebra is tauglit as a two-year sequence 
m grades 7 - 8. Thus, all middl^. school students are rc»?dy for 
more advanced mathematics in high school. The content is 
heavily integrated with technology — calculators are used rou- 
tinely in Ihe early elementary grades, and computers (both for 
practice and simulation) are used at all grade levels. 



Districts and states should also consider extending the 
schwOl day and year. This can be done in a niunber of creative 
ways. For example, a class that is graduating from the fourth 
grade coald begin working with tlieii fifth grade teacher during 
the last weeks of school. Then, the group could meet with their 
new teacher penodically over the summer on special projects thai 
are of interest to the class. In the fall, the teacher and students 
would already be well acquainted, avoiding the need for them to 
spend many weeks and months becoming accustomed to one 
another. 

2. Schools must eliminate tracking and ability grouping. 

School-based and district-wide practices that group 
students by 'ability* erode the educational experience 
for all children and put large numbers of [vulnerable 
students] at a disadvantage that increases with each 
passing year. 

I, ^ked In/Locked Out 
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There !,s no current practice that is so widely used — 
with as little evidence of isuccess — as tracking and ability 
grouping in public schools. Yet these practices are fimily 
entrenched in school structure. Ab a result, tlie disadvantages tliat 
children bring to school are exacerbated rather than overcome. 

Tht temi **ability grouping" refers to a set of practices 
— coniuion at the elementary level — that separate students mto 
instructional groups according to their preconceived ability. The 
ix)int is not that te;ichen> should never put students into groups m 
order to provide more individual instniction. It is rather that 
<?tudents *:hould not remain in abilitv <,Tonp s fyr si gnificant por- 
tions of the school (lav or y eay. Group assignments should l)e 
examined regularly and sUidents reassigned as appropnate. 

Tracking is the practice, most conuuon in middle and 
high schools, of sorting students across the curricuhun ~ for 
example, into a "general track" or an "honors track.'' Although 
most school systems do not insist that students remam in one 
track for all course:^, in reality students tend to stay in llieir tracks. 
As one high .>cliool student said, "1 basically have gone tliro.^gh 
high school with about fifty kids - the same kids are in all iny 
classes.*' 

Both ability grouping and tracking have been shown to 
produce extremely harmftil effects on students who .spend their 
days in the **lower hBcks."" Goodlad maintains tlia* ability grouping 
in the early grades leads to different le.iming outcomes, and that 
after the first grade, the likelihood of stx Jents mov ing out c their 
assigned group drastically diminishes. 
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THE HARMFUL EFFECTS OF TRACKING 



A teacher wntes about the impact of tracking on suident.s who are 
not labeled as high achievers: 

For minority students, the implied label of "ungifted" is espe- 
cially pernicious. T.C. Williams graduate Karen Carrington lias 
bitter memories of the days in fourth grade when her •^gifted" 
piCTS would be pulled out of class. "They got to do the interesting 
things tliat would stimulate any kid to learn. They liad the plays, 
the fun projects; they cooked Chinese food. Tlie rest of us would 
sit in the ciassroom and do 50 of tlie same problems over and over 
again. That would make any .e feel inferior. But when you're 
black and almost all the 'gifted' kids art 'lite, it makes you feel 
even v^nrse/' say.s Camngton, who overcame those feelings to 
l>ecome a top student at Noithwestem University. 

-Fast Track Trap" 



We nnist eliminate comprehensive class ability group- 
ing and tracking in elementary and middle schools. Tracking 
must be seriously d^-emphasized in high .<x:hools. AH should l>e 
replaced with more personal learning plans that are "^custom 
designed** for each student. 

3. Schools must eliminate retention. 

Retention — the practice of "failing" students by hav- 
ing them repeat a grade — is another harmftil but widely used 
practice. As with ability grouping, there Is little evidence that 
retaining students improves their academic attainment. Rather, 
It has l>een conclusively shown tliat r ^.tention is a precursor to a 
studeriLs* decision to drop out of school. Nationally, 2-8 percent 
of tlie K - 12 school population is retained each year. These rates 
are hi higher than for otlier industrialized countries, where rates 
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are typically less than one [>ercenl. Sludenls who are retained 
rarely receive any sj)ecial attention. Tlie result is that they only 
re-ex|>erience more of the s?nie courses and materials that led 
theni to fell initially, and the L.nnftil effects tend to increase over 
tiu)e. 



Statu should encourage local Jistn^ts to eliminate ability gnnip 
ing and retention policies and to create contmuou^ progress 
progrrtUis, usmg superior curricula and instniciion for low- 
achieving students. Massachusetts has laken the lead by d**vel 
opmg state 'le\ el pohc^y documents (Snr^ic turin^^-Sc hooNJjor 
StudejnJLSucc^ess ) de^^ribrng the harmful effects of tnicking. 
ability grouping, and retention, and, a \ariety of alteniative 
stratei^ies sc hools can use in their place are descril>ed. Tlie state 
department of education intends for these ua|)cr^ to guide lo^al 
practice. 



4. Schools mast make l)etter ase of technoloj»\ to educate 
students and to bridge the }»ap between scliools, 
families, and comnmnities*. 

Education is tlie last large institutional establishment m 
the United Statesto take wide-spread advantage of the teclinol 
ogy and information re\olution of the past 30 years. This is 
unfortunate. First, it leaves many schools without new and 
innovati\e techniques for teachmg and learning that are made 
possible by teclux)logy. Second, young people who are u)mpeting 
for ftiture jol)s w ill need to use computers and other information 
systems. Third, schools should be using computers to forge links 
with families, libraries, uni\ersities, community centers, and 
others - a new, dirc-ct w:y of sharing information !)etween 
diverse locations. 
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New technology consists of more than learning to use 
computers. It has created iJiepossibili^ of •^distance leamingf 
which can enable students to take advanced or other courses tliat 
are not offered at tlieir schools. For example, an urban school 
may not he able to afford iOr find it cost effective) to liire a ftdl- 
time teacher of Russian or Japanese, but il may be able to afford 
a satellite link-up with ? teacher at anollier site. Distance leaming 
can allow an urban student to tak^ advanced mathematics or 
scienve courses and K 'k. via computer, to students at other 
schools or even in other countries. In the fbturtJ. it will, in many 
cases, l>e the only cost effect i\ e way to offer corrses for vvhirh 
there are few qualified teachers. 

As a result, the many urbsn young people who do not 
have access to «.oinputej^ and odier ad\anced technubgy will he 
ata dj.*«dvantage for yevs to come. Yet urban .schools may find 
it diflicult to purY ha>c the equipment and training that tliey need. 
State lx}ards of educatiot? should encourage school A)usiness 
partnerships that can obtain funding for computers, distance 
learning, and other technology. Funding .should l>e sought for not 
onl, schools, but for homes and families. Recommendation II m 
this rc,>ort focuses on the facf tliat learning is lifelung. adults in 
families can lear.. ^ew skills, often valuable job skills, side by 
side with their children. 

5. We must recruit and train more niinority scliooS 
board members, administrators and tciichers. 



The decline in black teachers...is reaching cnsis 
proportions. As older bla^ ' teachers retire and 
younger blacks eschew teaching, the prospects for a 
representative teaching faculty dimimsli...1Tie 
National Govemors* Association projects that by 
1995 only i percent of all teachers will be from 
minorities compared with 30 percent of the students. 



Race. Class, and E<hication 



The sliuly quoted above gives many reasons for increas- 
ing the number of minority educators. For example, in school 
districts that have higher percentages of black teachers, black 
students are Ie:>t> likely to be disproportionately disciplined, to be 
placed in a **low achievement*' class, or to drop out of school 
They an? more likely to enter gifted classes and to graduate from 
high schooL 

The authors also point out that schools with black 
school administrators are likely to have a higher percentage of 
black teachers. However, increasing the numl^er of black ad- 
ministrators will not result in more black teachers if those 
teachers do not exist. It is important to consider how more 
minorities can be attracted to and prepared for the teaching 
profession. This may require: 

o creating high school programs that will pre- 

panj students for a college teacher preparation 
program; 

o providing scholarships and loans that are 
forgiveable when a student becomes a teacher, 
and 

o colleges and departments of education to forge 
better links with two-year colleges oiat have a 
high minority enrollment. 

It is also imjx)rtant to increase the number of minority 
school board and state board of education members. For more 
information about policies to attract minority teachers, see the 
report of the NASBE Study Group on Teaching ( 1990). 

6. Schools must have significant decision-making au- 
thority with respect to curriculum, instruction and 
organization and have the resources necessary to 
produce change. 

This report focuses on how schools, families, and com- 



munities must work together (with local and state policymakers) 
to suppOTt the education and development of urban children. In 
order for this to be effective, there must enough resources, 
capacity, and flexibility at the school level to respond to the 
umque needs and circumstances of the children in attendance. 

Allowing this flexibility can be particularly difficult in 
urban distncts that are large and sometimes virtually impossible 
to admimster. A high pupil population requires a large staff of 
teachers and support personnel , and the activities of a large staff, 
m turn, must becoordmated. Urban schools and districts become 
bureaucracies in which educational leaden^ are separated from 
students hy man> organizational levels. The premium is on 
nianagemciit and order, rather a on imparting knowledge and 
skills to students. 

Large education bureaucracies develop concerns and 
i^ues of theu own that are separate from the fundamental task of 
teaching. These concerns — the rights and responsibilities of 
vanoui> positions, who has power, advancement up the organi- 
zatu>nal ladder — absorb much of the time and attention of staff 
And when energy is dev oted to bureaucratic rather than educa- 
tion concerns, students are robbed of concerted attention to their 
needs. Thus, the size of urban districts often creates barriers to 
effective and efficient education. 

States must also be willing to relinquish control to local 
distncts and schools. They must give schools the freedom to 
"custouiize" programs for individual students, and then hold the 
schools accountable for the results they achieve. 

7 Schools must become more personal en\ironments. 

While Lie exact effects of district, school, and class size 
un the achievement of students is disputed, most researchers 
concur that schools with student populations of between 2,000 
and 4,C)00 students are too large. 
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Asa Hilliard calls for "human-sized environments'*; 
elementi>ry schools should have no more than 250 students and 
secondary schools no more than 500. Urban restructuring efforts 
such as the Philadelphia Schools Collaborative call for breaking 
down schools into smaller units — into "houses" or schools- 
vvilhin-schools. Smaller units create conditions in which prac- 
tices such as teacher teaming, common planning time, and 
bui]ding-dri"en staff development becomepossible. And, while 
we as yet lac*, results about decentralization experiments such as 
the one in Chicago, such approaches are worth watcliing. 

Another way to ensure more personal environments is 
to create? teacher advisory programs. Teacher advisories take the 
"honierooni" concept, extend its length, and encourage teachers 
to become the liaison between students, school, and home for the 
students in their advisory group. Teachers keep track of students' 
academic progress in all subjects, are the school contact for 
parents, and in general, "advocate" for their students. 

Schools can also make sure that at-risk students are 
connected to adults or older youth in the community who can 
provide guidance and support. Many schools, businesses, com- 
munities and universities are setting up mentoring programs with 
excellent results. There is a wealth of information about how to 
create successftil mentoring programs. Project PLUS (Capital 
Cities/ABC and PBS) and the Campus Compact through its 
Partners in Learning Program have developed networks, trammg, 
and evaluation materials for others interested in setting up s»imlar 
programs. 

Finally, schools can play a significant role in meeting 
students non-academic nee/Js to minimize the impact of negative 
environmental or family fictors that inhibit a student's ability to 
leam. Recommendation II below, explains how this can be done. 
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RECOMMENDATION II: WE MUST PROVIDE MORE 
COMPREHENSIVE SUPPORT TO URG AN STUDENTS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 

In the 1960's I began to speculate that the contrast 
between a child's experiences at home and those in 
school deeply affects the child's psychosocial 
development, and that this in turn shapes academic 
achievement. The contrast would be particularly 
sharp for poor minority children from families 
outside the mainstream. If my hunches were correct, 
then the failure to bridge the social and cultural i p 
between home and school may lie at the root of the 
poor academic performance of many of these 
children. 

"Educating Poor Minority Students" 

Many disadvantaged students need more than better 
cumcula and instruction in order to succeed. Teachers, princi- 
pals, and other staff are acutely aware of the limitat ons of the 
schools to assist students who are troubled by personal, home, 
and community problems. Schools that are isolated from fami- 
' es and neighborhoods have a limited ability to help students 
who are the most vulnerable to failure. 

Schools must actively acknowledge the fact that students 
me mseparc >>le from their families and neighborhoods. Learning 
IS lifelong, and families may need to work alongside their 
children and with other community members to improve the life 
chances for all of them. Education should begin with early 
intervention programs for disadvantaged pre-schoolers and their 
parents. Adult hteracy programs, education for families in child 
rearmg and child development, better health care, and family 
coimseling may all be part of the plan to improve a child's 
academic acliievement. 

Educatorr, have not traditionally considered non-aca- 
deinic concerns as their responsibility. But the Study Group 
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believes that without better support for students' social, enio- 
tonal, and physical problems — and withoui working with 
families and neighix)rhoods as well as students — scbcv>is caniiot 
help many students to graduate from high school or leave school 
adequately prepared for jol>s or higher education. 

How To Get There 

i . Schools must asMire that students and their families 
receive more personal support in solving non-aca- 
demic problems uiat interfere with schooling. 

For many urban students to succeed at school, students 
and their families will need intensive support — programs that 
provide one-on-one, personal assistance with problems rtlated to 
health care, social serv ices, family conflicts, financial assistance, 
and others. It is not enough to give information to students and 
families alx)ut places to go for help, particularly in cominunitieb 
where a deep distrust exists between service providers and 
neighborhood residents. This is particularly true when the needs 
of urban residents are both cntical and complex. For example, a 
ieenager who has a baby and wants to graduate ftx)m high school 
may need assistance with child care, medical services, family 
counsv!.ng, after-school employment, financial assistance, and 
arranging more flexible scheduling for her classes and tests. 

The school is the one institution that provides long- 
tem;. sustainec' interaction with the majority of our young people. 
Schools can help provide more personal attention to urban 
students and families in some basic ways, such as: 

o Expanding the responsibilities of personnel 
such as school nurses, counselors, and others. 
This may require relieving thein of other re- 
sponsibilities so that they have more time to 
help individual students iind their families. It 
may also require hiring more staff; 

o Agreeing to house personnel from other 
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agencies or organizations — such as social 
service or health v,x.»kcrs — 'vho would help 
students and their families t(» gain access to 
needed services; and 

Hiring new kinds of school personnel, such as 
counselor/advocates, who can assist individual 
students to gain access to services that are 
outside of school. 
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A COLWSELOR/ ADVOCATP: AT SCHOOL 



In 1986, NASBE l^egan a tlin^e-j/ear demonstration project to test 
the concept of ha\ ing a counselor/advocate help pregnant and 
parenting students stay in school. Tliese counselor/advocates 
worked witliin schools to provide individual teens with a widt 
variety of supportive services — such as attendance tracking, 
personal support, and access to a wide range of health, social, and 
academic services. For example, they could inform teen mothers 
about day care options, where to go for mental health coimseling, 
or how to attend school on a partial schedule. 

The project Iiad a positive effect on particijiating teens, less were 
letained in their grade, and most made progress in moving to the 
next grade. There are two major advantages to the counselor/ 
advocate model. Firs*, it is a relatively straightforward and lo»v 
cost model, especially when compared with tlie cost ofbuikliiig 
ar^l administering separate sc1kx)1s for pregnant teens. Second, 
it encourages changes within the school setting to keep at-rhk 
students from dropping out. 

Tliis approach can l)e used more Iwadly as a model for helping 
other at-r. k teens stay in school. To establish a sinular program 
in other schools, counselor/advocates will need to: 

1. Develop a model for referring teens to needed health and social 
services in the conmumity; 

2 Track the attendance and academic progress of teens who are 
havin^^ problems and provide tliem wTh infonnatKm alx)Ut aca 
demic options and alternatives; 

3. Serve as a personal counselor for troubled students by un- 
derstanding their complex situations and being able to counsel 
them — and j>erhaps their families — al)out sources of help. 

NASBE also ^ound that such programs are bcbt supported by a 
conmnmity problem solving group compnsed of representatives 
of different agencies and organizations — such as the school 
system, health and human serv ues, and community -based orga- 
nizations. 

Counselor/Advocates: Keeping 
Oi Pregnant ai^d Parenting Teens in School 

^ 



2. Schools niUbJ be partners with communities :n as- 
suring that adequate non-academic services are 
available for urban students and tlieir families. 



It IS important to assure tlial health and other services are 
convenient, available, and affordable. For example, health 
clinics that arc costly, distant from school and home, and are only 
open during school hoiu-s, are of Imnted use to children and 
families. Schools can coi^perate w-th other agencies to assure 
tliat health and other services are piovided to students and 
famihes at or near to the school site. Schools can agree to work 
with outside agencies to house services witliin the building. Tliey 
can cooperate widi community efforts to establish he'\lth centers 
near the school. They can agree to work with community-based 
organizations and agencies to house recreation and other after- 
school programs. 

In some coiniminities, the school system may take the 
lead m creaUng a multi-agem public/private network to l>etter 
coordinate and prov idc serv ices to urlwn > oiing jxjople and their 
fdinilies. But even if schools do not take a lead role, they can 
agree to work w ith inuhi-agency collaborations - working with 
public agencies representing health, social serv ices, parks and 
recreation, juvenile justice, and labor — fiS well as private 
organizations such as churches and the business community. 
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THE DENVER FAMILY STAR PROGR/VM: T7JE 
SCHOOL AS A COMML^ITY LEARNING CENTER 



The Family STAR program, located in an inipo\erii>hed section 
of northeast Denver, is a 2-year-old project to help adults and 
children make education the heart of their community life. 
Family STAR'S 3-year plan is to convert a 3-block area of 
abandoned buildings into a complex that houses an elementary 
school, a secondary school, and a wide range of services including 
adult education, computer literacy programs, job training, mfent 
and child care, a credit union, home health nurses, and wide 
range of othercit} and comniunily services. 

Tlie program w^is uiitiated by an elementary ^Aiool pnricipal w1k> 
was frustrated by the crime, v iolence, an^I drug use siurounding 
he: school. She approached local partnts, busuie^sses, and others 
to l)ecome involved in improving tlic *.ommunity. A meml)cr of 
the IBM Corporation provided training to the group, which 
eventually obtained grant money firvm buMnesses and fvnindationb. 

Family STAR is a much-watched attempt to make education the 
heart of a coiumtinity's life by helping adults and children to 
make the corme* tion l)ctween education and success. In sliort, it 
is using education as a catalyst for a neighlwhocd's revival. 

Source: Bob Gliolson, IBM Corporation 



3. School? nmjt provide experiences to supplement the 
school day and year. 

Poor urlmi^. children have fewer enrichment opportu- 
nities than suburban children - opportunities such as computer 
;amps, overnight camps, special programs in museums and 
science centers, organized recreational sports and otlier activities, 
or music lessons. Schools can help remedy this by creating 
community service or cross-age tutoring programs in schools. 
They can allow outside community agencies to nin after-school 
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programs in school buildings. Schools can also link up witli other 
programs, such as latch-key or summer programs, to ensure that 
more students participate. 

Siunmer learning loss is a wellKk)cimiented phenomenon 
among many urban students. As a result, many return to school 
showing lower achievement levels than when they left the 
prxjvious spnng. Stnictured experiences coordinated by schools 
during the summer months can offset much of the loss that 
occurs. The Summer Trainmg and Education Program (STEP), 
for example, offers mner city youth opportuniiies to receive 
Uitonng, career exploration, job skills, and life skills education 
along with stnictured employment opportunities. A STEP 
counselor also checks m with students diuing the school ' f^tr. 
Tlie STEP program is now operating in 73 sites in 14 states, and 
the results are promising. 

4, Schools must adapt to the multi-cultural environ- 
ments of students and their families. 

As noted earlier in this report, discrimination b^sed on 
race or ethnicity continu** be a problem in this society. 
Schools can add to diis ptK. .m when they are insensitive to the 
families zrA communities of diverse racial and ethnic groups. 
The '*u;:^r diversity of urban students presents a real challenge; 
fox example, 75 languages are spoken by stu Jents who attend the 
Seattle Public Schools. In this situation, teacuers and admirjstra- 
tors cannot assune diat their pupils the same world view or 
tliat »hey w:ll react to various sitiiatiojis in the same way. Thus, 
implicit understandings that are the base of communication and 
motivation can vary from student to student, as well as between 
student and teacher. 

Working successfully with cultural diversity requires 
special skills from teachers and administrators, and it has Im- 
pUcabons for their training, certification, and continuing education. 
Staff members who are especially skilled at such work need to be 
recognized and rewarded for their expertise, and they need 
opp jrtunities to become ** master teachers** and mentors for otlie^ 
teachers. 
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Students who speak languages other than Engiish need 
to leam Enghsh — but they also need help and iincouragenient for 
staying fluent in their original language. Fluency in more than 
one language is a real asset, and it should not only be resf)ected 
by schools, but become an nuvgmi part of every child's educa- 
tion. In fact, when .schools set goals — such as assuring that all 
fourth graders will be bi-lingual — students who start school witli 
a second language will be at an obvious advantage. Students who 
speak languages other than English can present interesting op 
porcunities. For example, innovative elementary schools have 
taught native Spanish and English sj ikers together - teaching 
M.)me s-ubjects in English, bom^ in Spanish - lliereby helping all 
students to become fluent in lx)th languages. 

RECOMMENDATION III: WE MUST REDRESS THE 
FISCAl INEQUITIES THAT RESULT IN SUB-STAN- 
OARD CONDITIONS IN URBAN SCHOOLS 

In most cities, schools struggle to survive in a climate 
of neglect. They are cited in headlines for their 
failure but often are not given positive community 
support. State financing of urban schools frequently 
is insufficient, and federal leadership is lacking. It 
not possible to have an island of excellence in a sea 
of indifference. 

"An Imperiled Generation: Saving Urban Schools** 

Education is a state function, but we have left its 
operation to local .school distncts. Because historically the bulk 
of school fimding lias come from local property taxes, our current 
system favors wealthier districts. As conditions have worsened in 
cities, the inequitie.'^ between impoverished districts ar ' bur- 
ban districts has increased. As a result, education dollars do nut 
exist in the places of greatest need, and there is plenty of e\ idence 
to show that this situation is getting worse. For example, the 
education infrastructure m many cities is cniraoling. The Council 
of the Gieat City Schools estimates that o\er one third of urlian 



school buildings are over fifty years old. As cities become more 
heavily populated with minorities, the ftmding issue takes on 
overtones of discrimination. 

This problem has l)een addressed throu'^h a series of 
equity finance reforms in the late I960's and 1970's. States 
began to **adjiist*' their ftinding formulas to local dibtricts, taking 
into accoimt the (bstrict's wealtli. However, the bulk of tunding 
still comes from property taxes, and as a result, inequities 
between districts have contmue<l unabated. After a decade of 
relative quiet about the finance issue, 21 states are now in the 
process of rev iewing school finance formulas to make them more 
fair, and there is a shift from equity (all districts should Kiceive 
an adjusted eqtialized amount of state aid) to **ade<iuacy'' (there's 
not enough money in the system to pro\ ide for quality schools). 

In a recent finance care in New Jersey, Abbot v Burke , 
the sta«e Supreme Court declared the state's school funding 
system **imconstitutional as applied to poor urban districts.** 
Acceding to the niling, the new finance formula must provide 
enough ftmding so thai per-pupil expenditures in poor urban 
districts **are substantially eqtial to those of the more affluent 
suburban districts'' and so the "special disadvantages" of the 
urban students are addressed. The decision specifically ac- 
knowledges the poorer quality of lesources and education in 
cities and **municipal overburden** or the excessive tax le\'y seme 
municipalities ' )ust imf to meet govenunent needs other than 
education. Many observers feel tliis landmark decision will 
affect other finance suits currently tmderway. Some believe that 
the Supreme Court may take another look at the finance issue and 
declare education a constitutional right, which would bring it 
under the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment. 

We need to develop a finance system that moves to a 
brf ad^r l^se of tax support — which means increased state 
fiuancng. This will lessen disequalization and help cities. Or, 
the proptny ta:. could be left alone while states expand their 
percent of the education budget. 





INEQUITIES THAT RESULT WHEN PAYING FOR UR- 
BAN EDUCATION WITH PROPERTY T/^\ES 

One example of the inequities that can result from paying fo; 
iirban education w ith pio}>erty taxeb is illustrated b> difference* 
between two cities in Texas; Dallas and El Paso. The taxable 
V alut of propert) in Dallas ($47 billion) is about 7 times higher 
than in El Paso ($7.3 billion) — despite the fact that Dallas has 
only twice the numlxjr of people, 

Asa result, even with its higher property taxes. El Paso caimot 
laise as niu- h money for its schools as Dallas can. Dallas has a 
taxa'^le value of $397,151 |>er pupil, but El Paso has only a 
taxi^ble value of $ 129,7 13 per pupil. 

Source: Texas Education Agency 



POLICY OPTIONS FOR STATE BOARDS: 

State board: have a significant role to play in helping 
urban schoofa improve. Their role as key state education 
policymakers w ith strong links to tlie ^onununity permits them to 
Ixxome champions for children. They can lielp create schocl and 
conununity environments that piumote "substantial and sustain 
able change** in the way the systems operate so that the best 
interests of urban children are served. 

Improving Education f or All Student*; 

Many of the suggestions mentioned imder Recom- 
mendation 1 in this report would improve the education for ali the 
students in a state. Thus, one tactic for improving urlxm education 
lb for states to develop a plan for general educaUon restructuring 
and improvement. The glue that holds a restructured system 
together is a t^ommon vision of what the result should ht. State 
boards mus* make it ckar that lugh expectations will be held for 
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all children and, while the leaching strategics and time spent iiia> 
vary, the outcomes for children will not. 



Staie Ixxials can biiild a common vision for >he education 
system in tlieir states. The kinds of policies tliat will ensure that 
llie N ision gets inipleinented are tliose that have l>een discussed in 
other NASBE stxidy group rcjX)its (See, for example. Rethinking 
Cumculum . Effective Accoun tability, and Today Children, 
Topiomnv's Sun-ival: A Call «o Re^stnicture Schools .^ They call 
for rigorous cumculum for all students, helping schools set their 
own standards of excellence an^i equity and holding them ac- 
countable for the results, and measimng results with tests of 
authentic achiev ement. 

In Oftler to build iliis common vision, state Ixyards must 
readi out to man> others c<lucators, the business community, 
other public agencies, parents ~ so that the results address 
common themes held b} all. Once the vision is established, state 
t)oards can establish Mlicies to implement it. Tlicse pohciei> can 
include: 
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Requiring and then helping all schools to set 
their own standards of educational excellence 
and e(|uity. 

Supporting the development and implementa- 
tion of curricular frameworks that outline 
challenging material for all students. Such 
frameworks set out desired long-range objec- 
tives and pennit flexibility and creativity at tlie 
local level regarding how specific objectives 
will be achieved. Tliey might, for example, 
i;*^j>cribe the knowledge and ski55s students 
need in particular content areas at the end of 
the fifth, eighth, and twtlflli grades. Some 
states (such as California) have initiated such 
frameworks, and at the national level, the 
American Academy for the Advancement of 
Science and the National CounciJ of Teachers 
of Mathematics are developing ototypes. 
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Measuring results with authentic achievement. 
Although standardized state testing has been 
in place for many years, some states are begin- 
ning to question the validity of norm refer- 
enced tests as tools that can create school 
improvement. Many norm referenced tests are 
not testing what is taught, and it is difficult to 
get accurate information on progress toward 
students' attainment of K'^her order thinking 
skills vAth most current tests. 

Some states are thinking about testing programs 
differently. Vermont, for example, has devel- 
oped a performance-based assessment strategy 
which assesses student portfolios in math- 
ematics and writing. They intend to assess 
students' performance on a random sample 
basis throughout the state. California has 
dp sloped open-ended questions (requiring a 
wiitten response as opposed to a multiple 
choice answer) on a test of mathematics 
achievement. They feel that such tests have the 
potential to drive the curriculum in positive 
directions. 

Holding schools accountable for results by: 

Measuring a school ' s progress against 
itself rather than by comparing it to 
other schools; 

Setting rates of growth for improve- 
ment each year, while ensuring that 
districts and school don't force stu- 
dents out of school or water down the 
curriculum to meet their goals; 
Making annual course corrections; 
and 

De\'eloping assessment strategies that 
will tell schools and the state if the 
goals are met. 
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Establishing consequences for success or fail- 
ure. Examples of consequences include in- 
creasing or decreasing autonomy in site 
decisionmaking, job security for staff, finan- 
cial rewards and public attention. 
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Studying other options of promoting excel- 
lence for all students — fw example, through a 
choice program or magnet schools. 



Specific Efforts To Improve Urban Schools 

In order to realize the recommendations set out in this 
paper, state boards will have to give energetic and creative 
leadership to the education community, other state agencies, 
busmess and parents. All will need to work together to design, 
enact, and ftmd the policies proposed here. This is particularly 
true because funding for programs aimed at preventing bad 
outcomes for children and families are often politically unpopu- 
lar. The problems they address are tangled a:.d complex, and 
results can take a long time. 

The following are offered as ideas of the kind? of 
policies that will help states ensure real progress for urban 
children and families. 

1. State boards can use their existing fiscal authoritv 

State boards can use their existing fiscal authority to 
increase local district spending flexibility for the pur- 
pose of allowing urban districts and urban schools to 
work with children and theu* families in nontraditional 
ways. For example, when not prevented by law, states 
could authorize school districts to use up to five percent 
of certain categorical program funds for purposes such 
as: contracting with local youth-serving organizations 
to offer after school programs; paying teachers to con- 
duct before- or after- school home visits; or hiring 
ci amunity workers to counsel families about how to 
better support their children's education. 





State boards can request and ohtain expanded fiscal 
au thority 

State boards can work witli the governor and legislature 
to obtain authorization and appropriations for: 

o Rexible funds for schools (or other public 
agencies) to use for services related to educa- 
tion, physical and mental health, family sup- 
port, employment, and other needs. These 
funds could be obtained by allowing districts 
to use funds from existing programs more 
flexibly, or they could be appropriated on a 
formula based on the number of poor students 
in the building using current definitions for 
Chapter I eligibility, 

o New funds to support school improvement 
plans aimed at improved student attendance, 
achievement, and greater levels of parental 
involvement, 

o New funds to support political jurisdictions 
(city or county) in developing programs tar- 
geted to at-risk children. This money could be 
used to fund programs that need to be coordi- 
nated city-wide rather than at the school build- 
ing level. For example, these funds could be 
I 'ved for creating cooperative agreements be- 
tween agencies, city-wide mentoring programs, 
or I'ltemative schools or settings for students 
who cannot function in regular classrooms. 
With such an initiative in place, cities and 
counties could ensure that if students are pushed 
out of school, they don't fall between the 
cracks but have community alternatives that 
are available to then). 
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State boards can promote differential regxilatorv 
flexibility 

States need to decide how they will treat districts 
"differently" based on need as well as how they will 
treat them the same. A number of states are experi- 
menting with regulatory flexibility. Initial results suggest 
that this process is complicated by the fact that cities or 
other jurisdictions seldom request individual waivers, 
but find that they need to waive multiple rules and 
regulations. 

South Carolina has developed a blanket waiver process. 
Districts that have not met their goals can apply for the 
waivers, since unsuccessful districts may need more 
flexibility — ratlier than less — to be successful. 

State boards can enhance the state education ag ency 
fSEAVs capacity to work with urban districts and 
sc hools 

State boards can create internal policies to increase the 
SE A's capacity to assist urban schools. They could, for 
example, out-station SEA staff in urban districts so that 
there is a state presence at the site and ready to be of 
assistance. They could create networks for urban teach- 
ers and schools to better interact and learn from one 
another. They could support the hiring of SEA staff 
members who are highly skilled at providing support to 
urban districts, 

SEAs can also collect di-^i that describes the condition 
of children generally rather than only (documenting 
educational achievement. The Ccmdition of Children in 
California , for example, provides data not only on 
educational achievement, but describes child poverty 
rates, family structure, and children in the juvenile 
justice system. This approach permits states to identify 
programs that overlap and gaps in services. It also 



provides an opportunity to develop coherent childrens' 
policies. 

State boards can support certification practices that will 
support urban schools 

State boards can support teacher training programs that 
provide alternate routes to placing individuals in schools 
and classrooms. Alternative certification for areas of 
shortage (mathematics, science and special education, 
for example) represent one approach. Another option is 
to support programs such as Teach for America, which 
places recent liberal arts college graduates in urban 
classrooms. 

State boards can promote teacher and administrator 
training practices that: (1) encourage and enable mi- 
norities to enter teachin^'? profession, and (2) encourage 
minorities to move into education administration. 

State boards could build extra rewards into loan for- 
giveness programs for teachers that work in urban 
schools. 

State boards can advocate for urban schools and students 
They can: 

o Urge that govemas establish inter-agency task 
forces with the authority to .set up and fund 
programs that will help schools better address 
the non-academic needs of children and their 
families. A percentage of each agency's re- 
sources could be used to support cross-agency 
initiatives at the state and local level. 

o in press conferences and speeches, stress the 
importance of revising state policies that are 
having a negative impact on urban students, 
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particularly those that are disadvantaged or 
otherwise at risk of failure. 

o Hold public hearings to call attention to the 
needs of urban districts and the ways that they 
can be addressed. 

o Vi^K urban schools with the press to call 
attention to exemplary programs or areas of 
need. 

o Improve communications with urban districts 
by convening regular meetings to discuss 
policies, programs, and goals. 

CONCLUSION 

What would it take for the 9-year-old boys described at 
the beginning of this report to do better at school? Firs! of all, they 
need challenging schools with mnovative curricula and instruc- 
tion delivered by highly competent, caring teachers. They need 
one-on-one attention and assistance because many are coping 
with complex situations in their homes and conunuiities. Those 
who are falling behind need intense tutoring, rathti than to be 
simply retained in grade or placed in a "slow*' track or special 
education program. 

But i2 will take ,nore than this. Someone needs to visit 
their homes end neighborhoods and gain the trust of their families 
and other cfiTetakers. Someone needs to know those families and 
the strengths and perspectives they cin bring to the child, school, 
and community. Someone needs to find out which families need 
counseling, drug treatment, or assistance with housing, jobs, or 
health care in order to help improve their childrens' chance to 
succeed. Someone needs to assure* that these families actually 
receive the needed services and keep regular contact to make Mre 
problems are really solved. To accomplish this, certain families 
will nccJ mtense, personal assistance over an extended period of 
time. And someone needs to work with the city and other 
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agencies and organizations to make sure that necessary services 
are available — including recreation programs to keep children 
off the streets after school and during the summer. 

Such changes require manpower, training, and service 
coordination — they will require money. But we will .leed moi^ 
than that. We will need state policy levers tliat can assure that the 
activities described above will actually take place. These levers 
must be flexible enough to allow local schools to mvent tlieir own 
prcjrams and sol utions, and they must ha finn and clear enough 
to assure accountability for state money invested. We have 
suggested a number of state actions in this paper, but there may 
be no one answer that would fit each state and city, especially 
considering the variety of state and city Mzes, conditions, and 
traditions. At the same time, it is vitally important that large, 
ambitious, long-term projects be tlioughtfiilly craftev' J tested. 

As a first step in any s^tegy to improve urban schools, 
commimiL.^*ion between luban districts and state policymakers 
desperately needs to be improved. State boards of education 
should take the initiative now to convene key Jate and local 
leaders, and they should continue the dialogue on a regular basia. 
Together, they should disciss common concerns, values, and 
themes to guide ftitu»e policymaking. Their aim should be the 
production of effective ^k. enlightened state policies that show 
real promise in improving the education and ftiture prospects of 
our urban young people 
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